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SLIDING FOR BUCKS 
Our first annual Slide-a-Thon will be held on Sunday February 


8th at a unionized hotel in Regina. This new water-sport has been 
added to our Olympic fund-raisers so our non-swimming supporters 
won’t be left out of all the fun. The maximum trips up the ladder will 
be 60 - the height of the CN Tower! Only you get to slide down into a 
heated pool - and won’t that feel grand on a blustery winter after- 
noon? Afterwards, enjoy a nice visit with the other athletes, and some 
pizza and beverages. 

If this sounds appealing to you, then give us a call at 525-2949 
and we will send you a pledge form so you can help keep Briarpatch’s 


head above water! 


DON’T WANT TO BE 


A SWEATSHOP SANTA? 
A new guide prepared by the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) 


can help Canadians shop without selling out their values. A recent Leger 
Marketing poll found that a strong majority of Canadian shoppers wanted 
to know more about where the products they buy come from. Sixty-six 
percent of us would avoid products made in a sweatshop. 

However, being an “ethical shopper” is not easy. Information 
about where clothing and other goods are manufactured is hard to find. 

Rather than waiting for improved labelling regulations from gov- 
ernment or better disclosure practices from retailers and importers, the 
CLC has come up with a guide for consumers just in time for the 
year’s busiest shopping season. Ethical Shopping is a quick guide for people about 
how to get the information they need to avoid supporting sweatshop factories. 

“Every day, millions of people - men, women and children - work under sweat- 
shop conditions with low pay, long hours, no benefits and little protection from abuse or 
injury. Choosing to purchase items that are not made under these conditions is perhaps 
one of the best gifts of solidarity Canadians can offer to sweatshop workers in Canada 
and in other countries,” says CLC President Ken Georgetti. As further evidence of 
Canadian values, he noted that a poll prepared for the CBC showed that 85 percent of 
Canadians wanted basic labour standards to be included in free trade agreements. 

Ethical Shopping is available from the CLC at www.cle-ctc.ca_ or by calling 


613-526-7415. 


STOP CPP INVESTMENTS IN WAR! 
The Coalition to Oppose Arms Trade 
(COAT) has posted an on-line petition on STO ee ee 
their website. It reads: 
I oppose Canada Pension Plan in- 
vestments in businesses that profit from 
war. 


INVESTMENTS IN WARI 


weapons, weapons delivery systems 
The Government of Canada should or parts and services for these ma- 
stop the Canada Pension Plan Investment chines of war. The Liberal government 
Board (CPPIB) from investing our pen- should also take the necessary legal 


sion funds in corporations that produce steps to make the CPPIB divest its 
current holdings in military contrac- 


tors. 
You can sign it by visiting 
a nconcept. 


Briarpatch is Saskatchewan’s independent alternative newsmagazine 
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gender, ability, and sexual orientation. 
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BAD BOSS LAW 

Legislation that the United Steelworkers has pro- 
moted for nearly 12 years became law in November when 
Bill C-45, the Westray Bill, was given Royal Assent in 
the Senate. The legislation amends the Criminal Code of 
Canada to hold corporations, their directors and execu- 
tives accountable for criminally negligent acts in the 
workplace. 

The law is known as the Westray Bill after the 1992 
explosion that killed 26 miners at the Westray Coal Mine 
in Stellarton, NS. The United Steelworkers fought long 
and hard for justice for the Westray victims and their 
families, including supporting and testifying at the Public 
Inquiry held in the mid-1990s. That inquiry put forward a 
recommendation calling for changes to the Criminal 
Code. 

Lawrence McBrearty, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers in Canada, said the campaign really 
started before the mine blew up, in an organizing drive in 
which workers signed Steelworker union cards in the 
hope that the union would force Westray’s owners to 
operate a safe mine. “Most of the men who died in the 
early hours of May 9, 1992 were already Steelworker 
members,” he said. 

This kind of legislation is new to North America. 


LOOK WHO PAYS FOR THEIR BOOBOOS 

A new Canadian study shows that follow up proce- 
dures from breast implant surgery performed in private 
clinics draws on the public health system. Aleina Tweed 
and Ann Pederson, researchers with the British Columbia 
Centre of Excellence for Women’s Health, are asking the 
government to keep better records. There are currently no 
mechanisms in Canada to track the health outcomes from 
plastic surgery. 

An estimated 100,000 to 200,000 women in Canada 
have breast implants, approximately 80 percent for 
cosmetic breast augmentation, and 20 percent for cos- 
metic reconstruction after mastectomy or to correct under- 
or non-developed breasts. 

A recent Canadian study focused on health care 
utilization as a marker of the potential physical and 
financial burden borne by women and by the public health 
system as a consequence of breast implant surgery. 
Following implantation, over 51 percent of respondents 
from the study group reported at least one additional 
breast implant-related surgery. Of these women, nearly 
one-third reported three or more additional surgeries, and 
40 percent had had their implants permanently removed. 

Cosmetic breast augmentation is not considered 
“essential” medical care, and is therefore paid for pri- 
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vately rather than through public insurance. However, 
when there are health consequences to this surgery, 
women enter the public health care system for care. 

Since most cosmetic surgery performed in Canada is 
done through private practice, there is no public record of 
even the number of surgeries performed, let alone their 
health outcomes. Elsewhere, this is slowly changing. 
Many countries worldwide have now established breast 
implant registries. 

Breast implants are again gaining popularity, yet 
despite their wide acceptance, knowledge about the 
benefits and risks is sketchy. “We simply don’t know 
enough about the effects of breast implants, and therefore 
cannot support women in making informed decisions,” 
says Aleina Tweed. The establishment of a registry in 
Canada is long overdue. 

(source: BC Centre of Excellence for Women’s Health. 
Full study details available at their website at 
www.bccewh.bc.ca/PDFs/hcubreastimplants.pdf ) 


BAD NWES FOR ETIDROS 

Aoccdrnig to a rscheearch at an Elingsh uinervtisy, it 
deosn’t mttaer in waht oredr the ltteers in a wrod are, the 
olny iprmoetnt tihng is taht frist and Isat ltteer is at the 
rghit pclae. The rset can be a toatl mses and you can sitll 
raed it wouthit a porbelm. Tihs is bcuseae we do not raed 
ervey lteter by itslef but the wrod as a wlohe. 
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USA MILITARY ON SPENDING SPREE 

When you add together the $368 billion for routine 
spending, the $19 billion assigned to the department of 
energy for new nuclear weapons, the $79 billion already 
passed by Congress to fund the war in Iraq and the $87 
billion that Bush has just requested to sustain it, you find 
that the USA federal government is now spending as 
much on war as it is on education, public health, housing, 
employment, pensions, food aid and welfare put together. 


M Adequate “basic” health care for 5,122,950,820 
people in developing nations. (based on estimates by Dr 
Lieve Fransen in 1997 and with 2 percent inflation 
incorporated) 
M All undergraduate expenses (tuition and living) in the 
USA for 5,840,667 4-year public university students 
(18,377,849 tuition only) 
M At least a 17 percent rise in income for each of the 
1.2 billion people estimated to be living on less than one 
dollar a day. i 
ŒE Habitat for Humanity homes for 1,875,000 families 
in the USA, or 41,829,336 families in India. 
M 37 B-2 Sprit stealth bombers (plus change for 22 
F-117 Nighthawk stealth fighters and 10 Joe Million- 
aires). 
© 46,875,000,000 gallons of unleaded gasoline (Ohio, 
March 2003, USA). 
M 2,616,887,648 barrels of crude oil (March 24, 2003). 
M Hiring 688,206 top-notch UN weapons inspectors for 
a year. 
(excerpt from a list compiled by Jeremy Ross, 
reprinted with permission from Clamor Magazine, 
www.clamormagazine.org) 
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(source: The Guardian, who credit the World Social- 
ist website for the info: www.wsws.org/articles/2003/ 2S 
sep2003/pent-s26.shtm! .) Fia 


WHAT A WAR CAN BUY 

The cost of a war in Iraq has been estimated by the 
Bush administration at $75,000,000,000.00. But what 
does this figure really mean? I’ve investigated what $75 
billion (USA) could buy in 2003. Here is a short list of 
some of the options: 
M Free health care for 50,000,000 people in the devel- 


oped nations. (based on current per-capita expenditures 
in Canada) 
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all toys produced in sweatshops.” 


Happy Holidays from the 
Regina & District Labour Council! 


Please shop with compassion for 
workers and the environment. 


Consumer Power! Exercise it! 
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The holiday season is upon us! The season of 
“giving” puts a lot of emphasis on “consuming” by 
taking resources from the environment and giving them 
back to nature in the form of pollution and waste. 
Critics claim that asking people not to buy anything 
threatens the current economic system. Advocates 
assert that over-consumption threatens the ecosystems 
that we all depend on and the hope for quality of life 
for the majority of the world’s people, other species, 
and future generations (your grandchildren!). 

It is estimated that people in the industrialized 
countries, who make up just 20 percent of the world 
population, consume 80 percent of the world’s re- 
sources and produce 80 percent of the toxic wastes - 
much of which is deposited in the Global South. 

Now that you have made your list and are check- 
ing it twice, keep in mind that every new product uses 
the earth’s resources, in the form of extracted raw 
materials and energy consumed to produce and 
transport it. Before you buy, ask yourself these simple 
questions: what are the resources and energy that 
went into producing these “goods,” where did they 


Stop 
the 
Sellebration! 


Sustainable holidays are 
within our reach 
- and our budgets - 


by Denise MacDonald 


come from, and how are the people who made them 
treated? 

The hope for ecosocial justice is the transforma- 
tion of human consciousness through an appreciation 
of simple living, so that others may simply live. Here is 
a list of some ways to reduce the burden on workers, 
the environment and your wallet: 


V Simplify family gift-giving by putting the names 
of family members on separate slips of paper and into a 
hat. Take turns picking one name and keep it a secret 
for an element of surprise. Set a spending limit. 
V Make a donation to a charity in someone’s name 
that matches their interest: food (Food Bank), fitness 
(TransCanada Trail), the plight of prisoners of con- 
science (Amnesty International). 
V Give gift certificates of service such as babysitting, 
housecleaning, a nice meal or massage. 
\ Express your creativity by making gifts and cards - 
especially out of recycled products. 

Purchase a gift that the whole family can enjoy 
together. 


BRIADPATCH 
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V Give your family and friends your presence, 
rather than presents! 

V Pass on a favorite book - books rarely end up in 
the landfill. 

V Avoid items made of plastic as they are generally 
not durable and they are either here forever (in the 
growing landfills) or they emit toxins into our air if 
incinerated. 

V Give away something that you own but don’t use, 
or give away a valued possession. 

V Support local independent artisans, small local 
businesses, workers” cooperatives and non-profit 
organizations. 

V Buy locally produced goods that minimize the 
transportation energy that was used. 

V Buy fair trade goods to ensure workers were paid a 
fair wage. 

V Avoid consumer items that are designed to last 
only a certain length of time and then they must be 
replaced (the contemporary disgrace known as 
“planned obsolescence”). Consider purchasing only 
those items that are durable and long-lasting. Products 
of superior quality usually cost more, but are well 
worth the extra money. 

V Consider the environmental and social record of a 
product’s manufacturer. 

V Be conscious of environmentally friendly packag- 
ing. 

V Save a tree and use recycled materials instead of 
gift wrap, such as last years calendar, old maps, or 
fabric gift bags. 

V Buy a skidoo suit from a thrift store and go for a 
walk in the snow (good exercise!), breathe in the 


fresh air and look up at the stars and moon, and 
revel in the beauty of nature. 

V Give gifts to kids that encourage creativity, coop- 
eration and critical thinking instead of war toys or 
violent video games. 

V Teach children the spirit of giving (and simplify- 
ing) during the holidays by asking them to pick three 
toys that they don’t play with very much, and donate 
them to a shelter. 

Write a letter to the editor promoting 
sustainability, or participate in boycotts and let manu- 
facturers know why you won’t be buying their prod- 
ucts. 

V Consume moderately (all the time) so people, 
other species and the earth will remain healthy, while 
leaving more to go around. 


Know that spending money is voting with our 
dollars and that we can vote for more sweatshops or for 
better wages and working conditions; for corporate 
domination of the economy or for more independent 
artisans, workers’ cooperatives, small local businesses 
and non-profits. 

Know that globalization is a reality, and that we 
are all interconnected. From this day forward, chal- 
lenge consumerism, celebrate responsibly and live 
justly. Ask yourself what the consequences of your 
actions will be, and see if they match your values. What 
do you value? 


Denise MacDonald is a Briarpatch board member 
and hopes to share with all the sisters and brothers and 
other creatures all over the globe. 
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CITIZENS UNHAPPY 


WITH URANIUM GO-AHEAD 


BY MARIAN GILMOUR, MARCH 1979 


w hat the 150 anti-nuclear demonstrators who marched 
on the opening ofthe 19th session of the Saskatchewan leg- 
islature on February 22 lacked in numbers they compen- 
sated for in creativity. Although farm groups have driven 
tractors, dumped milk, and even carried the occasional live 
pig to the doors of Cana- 
da’s legislative assem- 
blies, this demonstration 
marked the first time a 
white elephant has led a 
delegation. 

A traditional repre- 
sentation for a “bad 
deal,” the provinces anti- 
nuclear forces decided 
that “the white elephant” 
would best illustrate 
what many knowledge- 
able financial sources 
around the world are ad- 
mitting - that nuclear de- 
velopment is economi- 


cally dead.” 
Placards carried by the protestors carried some 


striking messages: “Radioactive wastes - Here today, here 
tomorrow, here forever”; “Radiation, PCBs, Mercury: all 
toxic, all deadly, all uncontrolled”; “Bury waste under 
legislation”; “Uranium mining is not northern develop- 
ment”; “Saskatchewan uranium equals French bombs.” 
These posters illustrated some of the concerns of people 
who don’t agree with the NDP government’s approval of 
the further development of the province’s uranium re- 
sources. 
Briarpatch asked several of the protestors what they 
were demonstrating against. None of the replies were wild 
or frenzied and most of them reflected a well-informed, 
considered response. 

Al Taylor, Regina, said he cannot agree with the 
reasons that the provincial government is using to justify 


illustration: Dave Weir 


the go ahead of the industry. Taylor is involved in an 
ongoing letter exchange with Premier Alan Blakeney on 
the issue. Ev Cousins, also from Regina, pointed out that 
the small number of jobs that will be created by the 
industry are not worth the health hazards to miners or 
their families. She 
cited research done by 
Dr. Rosalie Bertell. 

Jan Stoody, in an 
address to the 
protestors inside the 
building said that 
Saskatchewan citizens 
are already paying $2 
billion investment in 
the industry through 
provincial cutbacks in 
day care, social serv- 
ices and legal aid. 
Peter Preeble, NDP 
MLA for Saskatoon 
Sutherland, was the 
only member of the 
government to address demonstrators. He said the funda- 
mental reason for running in the last election was because 
he opposes the development of the province’s uranium. 
Preeble suggested the government “keep uranium in the 
ground” and look at developing safer, more labour inten- 
sive energy sources like solar, wind and biomass. 

The provincial government and the uranium devel- 
opment companies would undoubtably go to bed to- 
gether a lot more comfortable if they didn’t have to be 
bothered by the constant questioning of the province’s 
environmental groups. 

However, the Saskatchewan anti-nuclear protestors 
are not an isolated few individuals. They represent a 
small part of a growing world-wide movement of people 
concerned with ensuring a healthy and sane future for 


the planet. 
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RUN FOR THE CAUSE 
WITH CANCER RATES ON THE RISE, IT’S TIME 
TO PERSUADE OUR GOVERNMENT 
TO PROTECT US FROM THE CAUSES. 


BY ELIZABETH MAY 


l n the war against cancer, there have only been casual- 
ties. The launch of this so-called war occurred in 1971 in 
the USA under President Richard Nixon. Canada followed 
suit. Since then we have seen a huge growth in research 
into possible cures for cancer, funding for tracking the ge- 
netic links and a proliferation of every organ 's cancer sup- 
port group; breast 
cancer, lung, pros- 
tate, lymphoma, 
childhood leukemia - 
the list is long. We 
have created a magi- 
cal agency to grant a 
child’s wish - a trip to 
Disneyland between 
rounds of chemo- 
therapy. 

What we have 
not done is reduce the 
incidence of cancer. 
On the contrary, it is 
climbing. Childhood 
cancers have in- 
creased by 26 percent 
overall, while the incidence of particular cancers has in- 
creased still more. Since 1971 acute lymphocytic leukemia 
has increased by 62 percent, brain cancer by 50 percent, 
and the incidence of bone cancer is up by 40 percent. Tes- 
ticular cancer, particularly in young men, has increased 
300 percent. Breast cancer rates are an epidemic, with the 
lifetime risk for Canadian women rising to one in nine to- 
day. 

After 30 years, one is entitled to ask why we are 
losing the war against cancer. The answer is likely that 
we have focused our resources on only part of the 
problem. In fact, the funding has been directed nearly 
entirely to the lab coat work of finding a cure. Virtually 
ignored has been the pursuit of and elimination of the 


Most of our homes are saturated with a dizzying 
assortment of chemicals 


potential causes of the disease. The old adage “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” has been turned 
on its head. That pound of cure is viewed as more 
valuable than any amount of prevention. 

The horrible secret of the war against cancer is that 
working towards prevention (exposing the causes of 
cancer) will cut into 
the profits of those 
who sell “the cure.” 

Many of us have 
joined the pink rib- 
boned brigades to 
“Run for the Cure.” 
As an expression of 
community solidar- 
ity, and as a cathartic 
public moment of de- 
fiance in the face of 
the threat of personal 
loss, it is a powerful 
symbol. But its ori- 
gins are unsavoury. 
At the time that it cre- 
ated Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month, back in 1985, the British pharmaceuti- 
cal company, Astra Zeneca (formerly *Zeneca”), was a 
subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries (ICI). ICI was 
under indictment by the USA Environmental Protection 
Agency and state agencies for dumping carcinogenic 
chemicals into watercourses, and they decided to spruce 
up their image. Zeneca became the first corporate sponsor 
of the Run for the Cure. 

“This is a conflict of interest unparalleled in the his- 
tory of American medicine,” said Dr. Samuel Epstein, a 
professor emeritus of occupational and environmental 
medicine at the University of Illinois School of Public 
Health. "You've got a company that’s a spin-off of one of 
the world’s biggest manufacturers of carcinogenic chemi- 
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What's in your survival kit? 


SIERRA CLUB OF CANADA is working on 
behalf of YOU and your health and our environment to ban 
pesticides, genetically modified organisms and toxic substances. 


And this only one of our program areas. 
JOIN Sierra Club of Canada and let our 


our quarterly newsletter SCAN and monthly Green Gazette e-news 


keep you up to date and informed on matters close to your heart. 
We'll help you take action and bea © for CHANGE in your life. 


life and small children, we might 
want to ask what lifestyle problems 
do they have? Have wildlife taken 
up smoking or eating fatty foods? 

Sandra Steingraber in her 
compelling book, Living Down- 
stream, relates the lines of evi- 
dence that phenoxy herbicides 
cause non-Hodgkin’s and malig- 
nant lymphomas. She traces the 
epidemiological work in Swedish 
forestry workers, Saskatchewan 
and Kansas farmers, Swedish 


CALL 1-888-810-4204 or 
VISIT www.sierraclub.ca C] 


of f/du 
anada 


One Earth One Chance 


cals and they*ve got control of breast cancer treatment, 
they*ve got control of the chemoprevention 
studies.” 

When you look at the links between big 
pharmaceutical companies and big chemical 
companies, there is often perfect symmetry; 
first make money selling chemicals that cause 
cancer, create more cancer, and then make 
more money selling the drugs to be used in 
cancer treatment. 

In the United States, the American Can- 
cer Society vigorously opposes investigations 
into the chemical and pesticide industry links 
to cancer. It is also a huge recipient of indus- 
try money. The Canadian Cancer Society, on 
the other hand, has recently charted an inde- 
pendent course. Two years ago, the Canadian 
Cancer Society joined with the Sierra Club of 
Canada in calling for a ban on carcinogens 
used for lawn care. All Canadians should 
proudly donate to a cancer association that 
puts principles over profits. 

Sad to say, our government has largely 
fallen in line with the cure-obsessed culture 

of the Cancer Establishment, as Dr. Epstein 
has dubbed it. It is obvious that something in 
our environment is causing cancers. Only 10 
percent of all cancer have a genetic link and 
cancer is on the rise. So something in our en- 
vironment or lifestyle must be the culprit. Life- 
style gets a good bit of the minimal attention 
there is on prevention - a “blame the victim” 
mode. But with cancer rates rising in household pets, wild- 


One 
out 
of 
every 
three 
Canadians 
will 
get 
some 
form 
of 
cancer. 
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farmers - and household dogs. The 
dogs walk across the sprayed 
lawns, track in the herbicides on 
their paws, and likely lick it off. 
Steingraber, a cancer survivor 
herself, movingly opens the book 
by describing the pattern of cancer 


in her family. Family member after family member died 
of cancer. When she got cancer, people might have 


assumed it was due to a genetic pre-disposi- 
tion. Only Steingraber was adopted. As she 
writes, “Cancer did not run in my family. It 
ran in my environment.” 


A Real War on Cancer: 

Imagine a government that really wanted 
to see cancer rates decline. Where would it 
start? 

The first step is to jettison the current 
regulatory system. It places chemicals in a 
position approaching that of accused per- 
sons - innocent until proven guilty. It places 
a burden of proof on those who challenge 
the use of a substance to show by direct 
laboratory tests and by the weight of evi- 
dence from not one, but many epidemio- 
logical studies, that the substance not only 
causes cancer, but that it will cause cancer 
in the human population in its approved 
uses. There are a lot of registered substances 
that are known carcinogens. It is the daunt- 
ing nature of proof of harm that keeps them 
registered. 

Is this particular cancer caused by that par- 
ticular chemical? In the real world, it is nearly 

an impossible question to answer. Unless the 
type of cancer is extremely rare and the sub- 
stance to which the patient was exposed was 
notoriously connected to that rare pathology, 


the link between cancer and chemical is likely to fall into 
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the vast background noise of hun- 
dreds of substances. As an exam- 
ple, if thalidomide had caused cleft 
palate or spina bifida, it might not 
have been linked to the congenital 
abnormalities. Only because the 
birth defects of flippers instead of 
arms and legs were so unique, was 
the regulatory response so quick. 
Thousands of substances in 
our environment remain untested. 
Environment Canada’s estimate is 
that 23,000 substances still need to 
be reviewed under the Canadian 
Environmental Protection Act. The 
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glacial pace of assessments will 
never catch up with the backlog. 

If we were re-inventing the 
system, we wouldn’t focus on the 
individual cancer and the links to 
an individual chemical, but rather 
look at the whole human popula- 
tion and see what diseases are on 
the rise. We would look at the chemicals in our food, wa- 
ter, pesticides, tail pipes and cosmetics and start eliminat- 
ing the worst ones as quickly as possible. In other words, 
we would work to detoxify the world. 

There are some good examples of this approach. In 
Israel, as the breast cancer rate rose in 1978, the govern- 
ment took the precautionary step of banning three 
pesticides (benzene hexachloride, lindane and DDT). 
Breast cancer mortality rates declined. 

Our government is still more invested in defending 
carcinogens than getting rid of them. Canada has shame- 
lessly promoted asbestos sales all around the world as 
well as in Canada. (Quebec buildings and federal build- 
ings are now under policy directives to increase their use 
of asbestos!) In contaminated Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
Health Canada has spent $10 million on “health studies” 
designed to show that toxic chemicals pose no health 
risk. The cancer rates, higher than anywhere else in 
Canada, are blamed on the bogey-man, “lifestyle,” once 
again. The government should be embarrassed in such a 
shameful attempt to divert attention from the real cause. 
A study by Dalhousie University researcher, Dr. Judith 
Guernsey, demonstrated that cancer rates in Sydney were 
significantly higher than those in near-by industrial Cape 
Breton towns, such as Glace Bay and New Waterford. 
Those towns have people of the same ethnic background, 
likely the same genetic pool, the same lifestyle, and the 
same socio-economic status. The only real difference is 
that the Sydney population was exposed to 100 years 
of steel making and the toxic legacy it left behind. 
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With cancer rates rising in household pets, wildlife and small 
children, we might want to challenge the “lifestyle” theory. 


The new Pest Control Products Act says it will 
regulate pesticides to take into account the special 
vulnerabilities of children. Despite the fact that the bill is 
now more than a year old, proposals to achieve this 
change in regulation have still not been tabled. It is 
children, and particularly the unborn, who are the most at 
risk. Minute, infinitesimal amounts of chemical contami- 
nants crossing the placenta can cause cancer in young 
adults decades later. The prevailing theory explaining the 
huge increase in testicular cancer is the effect of endo- 
crine disrupting substances on male fetuses. Meanwhile, 
the federal Liberal Government has ignored the recom- 
mendations of the Canadian Cancer Society, the House 
of Commons Standing Committee on the Environment, 
and even those of the Liberal Party of Canada, that toxic, 
carcinogenic lawn pesticides used to make a lawn look 
better, should be banned. 

One out of every three Canadians will get some 
form of cancer. A campaign to link all the groups of 
survivors and families of victims of all the forms of 
cancer, is long over-due. The Canadian Environmental 
Protection Act is coming up for review so now is a good 
time to get started. If you’re interested in getting in- 
volved with this campaign, you can contact Sierra Club. 
Working together is the only way we’ll win the War 
Against Cancer. 


Elizabeth May is the Executive Director of the 


Sierra Club of Canada. More information is available at 
their website: www.sierraclub.ca/national . 
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What Hungry People Deed 


by Paul Beingessner 


| he battle over genetically modified food continues unabated 
around the world. In Canada and the USA at this moment, it is 
focused mainly on Roundup Ready wheat, Monsanto being 
first out of the blocks with a GM wheat. In these countries, it 
is farmers, not environmentalists who are in the forefront. In 


Brazil and Australia, the fight is largely over the acceptance of 


GM canola. Again, Monsanto is the leading proponent. 

The GM industry believes that time is on its side, that the 
dominos will fall one by one and GM food products will 
eventually come to be accepted worldwide. After all, everyone 
needs food, and sooner or later, the stomach will rule. But the 
GM industry has made a number of mistakes in its bid to win 
over the world. The first was when it introduced bovine 
growth hormone, rBGH. This genetically modified hormone 
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was designed to increase milk production in dairy cows. It 
was accepted in the USA, but Canada and the European 
Community banned its use, saying that it diminished the 
health of cows and was not proven safe for humans. 

In introducing rBGH, Monsanto erred twice. It intro- 
duced a GM product into a food viewed by most consumers to 


What is being very conveniently 
overlooked is the fact that what the 


world’s 840 million hungry need is just 
food, which is abundantly available. 


be - and marketed for - its purity and wholesomeness. Not a 
great first choice. Second, Monsanto sold it on the basis that 
farmers could, by using it, produce more milk. The problem 
is, no one in Canada, the USA or Europe had noticed a 
shortage of milk, wholesome or otherwise. In fact, between 
1980 and 2000, the USA government spent $18 billion to sop 
up huge surpluses of milk to keep prices up. 

GM wheat falls into a similar category. Wheat prices are 
chronically low, worldwide. When they begin to rise a bit, 
some “minor exporter” - like the Ukraine or Kazakhstan - 
finds a million or two tonnes lying around and prices crash. 
The plain fact is, you won’t see a huge outcry for Roundup 
Ready wheat to save the world from famine and pestilence. 
Wheat there is, but hunger persists. 

The GM industry does, however, recognize it has a 
public relations problem with its products. For some years it 
has proclaimed that GM crops would help the world to tackle 
its number one problem - hunger. The first of these products 
was Golden Rice, a rice variety modified to produce beta- 
carotene, the precursor of Vitamin A. Golden Rice will, it is 
claimed, reduce Vitamin A deficiency and tackle the problem 
of blindness induced in parts of the developing world by 
insufficient Vitamin A intake. Extravagant claims are being 
made: “Golden rice with beta-carotene and enhanced iron may 
have a significant impact in reducing malnutrition and prema- 
ture death.” 

Indian writer and food policy analyst Devinder Sharma 
has a simpler take on the problem of hunger. And he might 
just know: he comes from a country that, together with its 
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neighbors, Pakistan and Bangladesh, is home to half the 
world’s hungry people. The problem, he claims, is not one of 
a single nutrient lacking. Rather, it is an overwhelming lack of 
food in the diet of hungry people! Nor is that lack caused by 
the inability of the world to produce or transport food, as is so 
often claimed. Rather, it is caused by a lack of desire by 
governments and world agencies to feed people. “What is 
being very conveniently overlooked is the fact that what the 
world’s 840 million hungry need is just food, which is 
abundantly available.” Devinder uses a phrase that should 
shame North Americans and Europeans. He says that if the 
320 million hungry in his country only had access to “two 
square meals” a day, there would be no need for novel foods 
like Golden Rice. 
He points out that India had, in 2001, over 60 million 3 : 

tonnes of foodgrains stored in reserve, much of it open to the 27 or J W SĘ > 
weather and subject to spoilage. India, despite any rhetoric to a > A ge 


the contrary, seems to have no more interest in feeding the : De SSS eee 
hungry than other, richer countries. Vo Í u ntee r overseas 
with CUSO 


Will the promise of GM crops saving the hungry of the 
world be the turning point for this technology? Likely not. 
CONTACT US FOR: 
Two-year professional postings 


Oddly enough, you can’t solve the problem of hunger by 

producing more food. There is already enough food in the 
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there would be even more. What is lacking is the will by 
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governments to feed the hungry, and the concern by enough 
of their citizens to force them to do so. 


Paul Beingessner is a writer, ag consultant and third 
generation farmer at Truax SK. 


or visit www.cuso.org 
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Wadena’s Dubious Claim to Fame 


WW ovens Sas- . 
katchewan used to | 
be known as the ` ś 
home of Pamela Maz 
Wallen. But in 


recent months, it 


has become better 
known as the 
“home” of a bitter 
contract dispute 
between the 
Wadena School 
Division and its 80 
CUPE support 
staff. 

The school 
support workers 


began rotating 
strike action on 
April 9, after the 
employer’s bargaining team — led by Saskatchewan 
School Trustees’ negotiator Bill Wells 
— demanded more than 80 conces- 
sions, including reduced seniority 
rights. The support workers have been 
on a full-scale strike since August 25. 
Schools in Wadena, Kelvington, 
Lintlaw, Archerwill, Rose Valley, 
Quill Lake and the Quill Lake 
Hutterite Colony are affected by the 
dispute. 

The support workers have en- 
joyed moral victories on the picket line. In October, for 
example, the Wadena School Division was found guilty 
of three unfair labour practices, including trying to 
coerce or intimidate the striking school workers. Two 
more unfair labour practice charges against the board are 
pending. 

But the school division board remains intransigent, 
refusing to drop its demand for reduced seniority rights. 
“There are a lot of similarities with the situation in 
Biggar,” says CUPE 3078 vice-president Sheila Bindig, 
referring to last year’s six-month strike by school sup- 


Some of the strikers pose in front of their new shelter, 
constructed from cartons that snowmobiles came in 


port workers in that division. “The employer is not only 


Most of the 
support staff 


make less than 
$10,000 a year. 


using the same negotiator, it’s tabling 
a lot of the same language.” 

“There is no way we’re going to 
accept concessions,” adds CUPE 3078 
president Donna Zarowny. “We’re 
among the poorest-paid school work- 
ers represented by CUPE in the 
province,” she explains. 

The starting wage for a teaching 
assistant in the Wadena School Divi- 
sion, for example, is only $8.73 an 
hour, 16 percent less than the provincial average of 
unionized education support workers. 

Unlike teachers, school support workers in the 
Wadena School Division have no dental, optical or 
extended health coverage. Most of the support staff make 
less than $10,000 a year. 


Can you help spread some holiday cheer? Send 
donations and messages of support to: Treasurer Cathy 
Gradin, CUPE 3078, Box 1042, Wadena, SOA 4J0, or 
email: sheilabindig@canoemail.com . 
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On the RISE 


Two Ontario women take a close 
look at the often well-hidden face of 
rural poverty. 


by Carrie Sinkowski and Sally Landon 


In rural Ontario, where geography makes it impossi- 
ble for people to have equal access to services, poverty 
exhibits itself in different ways. There is no public 
transportation, no homeless shelters, no soup kitchens. 
Small food banks can’t keep up with demand in rural 
towns and can’t reach those who need food in the coun- 
try. The labour market is often composed of low waged, 
unskilled jobs pushing people to commute for better paid 
work. There are few thrift stores. Although everyone 
knows everyone, rural poverty is often invisible. 

The rural stereotype of the “good life” lives on, 
characterized by close-knit communities, strong 
churches, healthy families, and the abundance of good, 
home-grown food. For the past eight years, however, we 
have lived under Conservative rule and, during this time, 
decades of welfare state building was eroded away, if not 
decimated. This has painted a very different picture of 
pastoral life for many. To make matters worse, this 
former provincial government pointed the finger at 
individuals contending that those who lived in poverty 
had only to look in the mirror to see the source of their 
misfortune. Structural unemployment, a labour market 
that favours business over workers, and a government for 
corporate Ontario were driven from people’s minds as 
sources of poverty during an aggressive and ongoing 
public relations campaign. The Ontario government 
flooded the media with sound bytes denouncing welfare 
bums and neglectful mothers. 

Many people focused on their own hard work and 
the promised tax cuts, and resigned themselves to the 
actions of government as we lost more and more of our 
welfare state. Meanwhile, there have been no new public 
housing units in almost a decade. Government devolu- 

tion has shifted fiscal responsibility for social housing to 
- the municipality, forcing many areas to convert low- 
income units to market rent. Rent controls were elimi- 


nated in 1998. Minimum wage has remained at $6.85/hr 
for the last ten years. In 1995, welfare was reduced by 
21.6 percent and has not been increased irrespective of 
the rising cost of living. Ontario became the province 
with the fastest growing gap between rich and poor. And 

in rural Ontario, those at the low end of the socioeco- 
nomic spectrum suffered greatly. 

At the beginning of 2003, a group of women abuse 
survivors from rural southern Ontario came together to 
form the Rural Initiative for Social Equality (RISE), a 
grassroots social justice group whose purpose is to 
inform, as well as to support and advocate for those 
dealing with what has become a mean-spirited, victim- 
blaming social assistance system, and to draw public 
attention to social justice issues. These women, who had 
the courage and fortitude to leave abusive relationships, 
uproot their families, leave their friends, acquaintances, 
jobs, and belongings behind in order to seek violence- 
free lives for themselves and their children, have encoun- 
tered what many have identified as the most demoraliz- 
ing abuse of all: that of the Ontario government’s On- 
tario Works (OW) program. It’s a government program 
of social assistance married to a workfare program. 

When people access the system they are often met 
with hostility by overworked state workers. In our short 
tenure, we have documented dozens of outright abuses. 
For example, one woman had her cheque docked for not 
starting a work placement on time because she was 
unable to complete the required medical and TB test 
prior to her placement, due to a severe doctor shortage. 
A woman whose fridge broke was denied discretionary 
funds and told to put her food in the snow to keep it cold. 
Benefit eligibility hinges on being able to produce 
copious amounts of documentation and information 

whenever they are demanded. People who drop off or 
mail requested documents to OW are often suspended 
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from benefits and told that the documents were never 
received. Cheques are often a different amount every 
month, followed by notification of an unexplained 
“overpayment” - an administrative error that results in a 
reduction in benefits leaving people unable to budget, 
and living in a perpetual state of crisis. Women are 
sometimes told to show up for appointments and not to 
bring their children, that they must arrange childcare 
ahead of time with their own money. This money is food 
off the plates of those children. 

Everyone we talk to receives regular letters in the 
mail informing them that their benefits are suspended. 
Workers rarely answer their phones or return calls. As a 
result, it often takes weeks to clear up the misunder- 
standing or to find out what hoop the recipient is re- 
quired to jump through in order to retain their benefits. 
Ontario Works requires recipients to attend frequent 
meetings and they must arrange their own transportation. 
Missing a meeting results in suspended benefits. Without 
public transportation, these meetings cause undue 
hardship and stress. In short, the Ontario government has 
transformed help for the unfortunate into a kind of living 
hell. 

For many, social assistance is unattainable due to 
increasingly stringent eligibility requirements, such as an 
address, which is impossible to come by without first and 
last month’s rent. With a severe shortage of affordable 
housing, homelessness is equally as rampant in rural 
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Ontario as it is in the cities. Rural homelessness is charac- 
terized by “couch-surfing” and inadequate housing. Some 
people live in their cars, but most are sleeping in some- 
body’s basement or on their couch. 

There are families with children who share one and 
two bedroom houses with one or two other families. 
We’ve met families who move from the basement and 
couch of one family member to those of another family 
member every few weeks because they have no place of 
their own. People live in unheated cottages, old tobacco 
kilns, bunkhouses and even chicken coops and melt snow 
for water. 

Despite all these hardships and the invisibility of the 
issues there is a growing resistance against this form of 
state violence. In the following letter to the editor printed 
by one of our local newspapers, the women who went on 
to form RISE decry a social safety net that has left them 
fearing for their survival. This letter, and a trip to the 
Ontario Legislature, were the catalyst for RISE: 

We are women in transition. We have es- 
caped abusive marriages and relationships - 
some with just the clothes on our backs. We 
have begun the difficult task of rebuilding our 
lives and laying the foundation for our children’s 
futures. 

What happens to people like us? 

Many of us have had to relocate in order to 
be safe. Most of us are on social assistance 
while we re-establish ourselves in the commu- 
nity. Yes, we need to find jobs and childcare but 
right now most of us are preoccupied with just 
surviving. 

M “I live on a bowl of bran cereal every day so 
that I can feed my kids.” 

M “lhad to give up my kids so that I knew 
they would be fed.” 

What happens to people like us? 

Did you know that OW deducts, dollar for 
dollar, child support from our cheques? When 
our children's fathers pay support, our children 
do not benefit. When they do not pay support, 
the amount he should have paid is deducted 
anyway, and we can't buy food or pay our bills 
that month. 

M “We're used to budgeting, but how do I 
support my 3 children on $630 a month?” 

What happens to people like us? 

There is no money for “extras” like a tele- 
phone. 

M “My 4-year-old daughter was violently ill in 
the night. I had to walk her to the hospital at 
2AM with my 2-year-old son.” 
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“I'm afraid there's been a mistake, 
an over-payment you'll have to pay back. 
Sooo sorry. Have a nice day!” 


m “My son has chronic asthma. I fear not 
being able to get help quick enough if he has an 
attack.” 

Winter is coming. Our hydro bills are not 
paid. We worry about extra billing on our gas 
bills. We suffer from the effects of stress and 
sometimes get depressed because every day is a 
struggle. We are being driven back to our abus- 
ers or to the shelter. 

What happens to people like us? 


Our challenge is to bring the issues of poverty, 
homelessness and inadequate housing into the spotlight 
and make them a priority for our municipal council. 
We engage in activities such as leafleting on various 
issues such as minimum wage and welfare abuses, and 
picketing local government offices. In May, a commu- 
nity forum was held in Port Dover, our base town, in 
which the issues of rural poverty were discussed 
among activists and community members. 

Our biggest coup was securing copies of the 
municipal policies and procedures manual for Ontario 
Works. Members of RISE now photocopy pertinent 
policies in order to be well-versed on their rights. 
Women have successfully obtained benefits they were 
once denied because they were able to demand what 
they were entitled to according to OW’s own policies. 
RISE provides tools to welfare recipients to advocate 
for themselves. When these methods fail, RISE will 
write advocacy letters to case managers and supervi- 

sors. The letters have been very effective. If an issue 
cannot be resolved, further action may include picket- 
ing and media action as well as support to appeal the 
decision. 
We are not yet sure of the course of action that 


will be taken by our new Liberal majority 
government, but we do know that the 
relationship between the state and its 
citizens is a constant process of tension and 
struggle no matter who is sitting in the seat 
of power. 

Our major obstacles in organizing are 
geographic isolation, transportation, the 
invisibility of social issues, and rural cul- 
ture. We are trying to find a model that 
works to mobilize people in an environment 
where it’s difficult to take a stand because 
everybody is connected through family ties 
and history. The same person whose office 
you picket today may share the pew next to 
your family in church. Everybody knows 
everybody and sometimes it’s hard to separate per- 
sonal ties from political points of contention. 

Furthermore, most people who are not affected by 
poverty not only doubt it exists but are quick to proffer 
an explanation in keeping with their pastoral beliefs. 
One homeless woman told us that when she has no 
floor to crash on at night, she hides in the woods and 
under bridges rather than face the scorn of locals who 
she feels blame her for her circumstances. 

We have found that demonstrations or rallies have 
limited impact because the population is sprawled 
across a huge area. One way to reach lots of people is 
through newspaper coverage of the issues. We have 
learned that this is a huge challenge since our daily 
newspaper regularly choses not to print our letters to 
the editor. 

Currently we are trying to devise new ways of 
organizing, while continuing to engage in tried and 
true methods, such as picketing and letter writing. We 
would like to hear from others who are concerned with 
the same issues and are active in community organiz- 
ing. Please contact us via land or electronic mail at: 

RISE 

314 Main St, Port Dover 

Ontario, NOA INO 

or 


riseover@hotmail.com 


Carrie Sinkowski works at a rape crisis centre 
as an outreach worker and public educator, and at 
a women 5 shelter, as a researcher. 

Sally Landon is a doctoral candidate in the 
Department of Sociology at McMaster University 
where the focus of her research is rural women 


and poverty. 
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Breaking the Cycle... 
but Not the Circle 


by Ken Ward 
FS been 15 years now, that I’ve invested in a cause ownership of the issue. 

that, little did I know, would change my life. I’m a male My mission is to work for the successful outcome of 
Cree, recovering addict, living with residential school these issues. Then perhaps - just perhaps - I can walk 
and foster care syndrome - and now I’m HIV positive. away knowing we have progressed in the North. My final 
Facing challenges in my life was the norm in my daily duty is working towards a healthy Saskatchewan. 
routine of trying to learn how to survive. Learning how 
to cope with a lack of survival skills groomed me to Ken Ward is the coordinator of The Spirit of the 
become a victim and feel vulnerable to mainstream Heart, the harm reduction coalition in Prince Albert and 
society. This vulnerability resulted in me being raped at Northern Saskatchewan. He will be the key note speaker 
the age of 13 by a man. at a luncheon in Regina on December I*', Aboriginal 

The past 15 years has been a life of personal tri- AIDS Awareness Day. To get tickets call 1-877-210-7622. 
umphs, as well as these challenges, for me. In the North A rally at the Legislative Building will follow. 


many people encounter no hope of a tomorrow, 
and therefore remain powerless and live in a 
third world life-style. Blending into my per- 
sonal background are echoes of the similar 
sentiments of those who struggle with today’s 
challenges. I hope to invite your support of the 
concept of “Harm Reduction.” Programs are 
relatively new here in the North, however, 
harm reduction was always encouraged. 

The campaign for Harm Reduction was 
initiated by some reserves, whose Health 
Directors approached me to help form a coali- 
tion. They considered me to be an historian of 
the “Epidemics in our Communities” because 
of my involvement with HIV/AIDS in the 
Aboriginal community of Canada. My inten- 
tions were to retire from this field, and I had 
hoped to pursue my writing of poetry and 


uasKoo7 ees|ayd :ojoyd 


complete my second book. But, I realized that in the Lt HIV and Hepatitis C are spread by 
North there is an extreme potential for growth of HIV and injection drug use: i y 
hepatitis C that would impact the people. I accepted the a There are increasing numbers of babies 
responsibility knowing that there are many challenges to being born addicted. 
encounter and little to work with. It’s like starting over M Injection drug use often leads to crime. 
once again, but this time there are more potential victims EM Methadone (pharmaceutical substitute) 
than one. We are an at-risk community. programs assist individuals to live healthier 
Here in Prince Albert and area, we have a population and help to reduce crime. 
of over 40,000 and needle use is high - 400 active users, E Community needle distribution programs 
including those on methadone, and Hepatitis C is on the have helped reduce the spread of HIV and 
increase. This city is the gateway to the North and the Hepatitis C. 


influences of at-risk behaviors brought to the reserves 
could profoundly impact those communities. We are 
sitting on a powder keg and decisions about what is 
needed must come from the people, who must take 


E Community life skills programs help 
address addiction and create productive 
members of society. 

(source: All Nations Hope AIDS Network) 
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First Socialist Government 


in North America 


Pam Hanna interviews Bill Harding in November 1978 


Fon organizing a rodeo in Swift Current in the 1930s 
to struggling toward the foundation of a world commu- 
nity within the framework of the United Nations, Bill 
Harding has spent his life working to help people. 

It’s a legacy from his parents. He first learned of co- 
operation from the community work his folks did with 
friends and neighbours within the church community 
when he was a boy. 

For Bill, this struggle to meet the basic needs of 
people in a real and humane way found a release during 
the 1940s and 1950s through active involvement in the 
CCF. “I’m partly a product of the CCF social reform 
humanism.” 

Bill’s admiration for the people who established the 
CCF (later the NDP) as a political force to be reckoned 
with in Saskatchewan has faded. He once believed, like 
Tommy Douglas, first CCF premier of the province, that 
if you wanted to change society in socialist or progres- 
sive directions, all you had to do was join the CCF. You 
got active in a constituency, presented resolutions to 
constituency conventions which went to the provincial 
convention and eventually became government policy. 

Bill laughs, rubs his hands over his eyes and recalls 
an encounter with Tommy Douglas a couple of weeks 
ago. “I found, quite to my amazement, that Tommy 
hasn’t moved from that position at all; that he still 
adheres to that simple formula.” 

To Bill, it’s obvious the formula has failed and the 
most vivid evidence of its failure in his eyes is the 
performance of the NDP during the recent provincial 
election. Instead of an election run on strong socialist 
principles, Bill feels premier Allan Blakeney resorted to 
playing blatant political games which avoided dealing 
with real issues, such as uranium development. 

The NDP’s approval of uranium development in 
Saskatchewan, which he sees in the humanist terms he 
believes were basic to the early CCF, was a betrayal of 
that trust. The result was that the lifelong supporter of 
socialism withheld his vote in the last election. In a letter 
he spi the DD s uranium stand effectively 


When the NDP were defeated in 1964, Bill spent the 
next 11 years working for the United Nations. This man, 
who has been praised by the UN secretary-general for 
the outstanding role he played during his years with the 
organization, was as intense about his early years of 
community organizing in Swift Current as he was about 
organizing on a provincial or world scale. 

He recalls Swift Current as a place of despair in the 
1930s, with nothing for people to do. Unemployment 
was rampant. 

Bill, who had a degree in agriculture and was 
making $62 a month working at the Swift Current 
experimental farm, was very conscious of his own good 
luck and resolved to help by doing community work. 

He went door to door to persuade people to set up a 
club where young men could come together, do some 
constructive things and have “a hell of a good time.” 
They built a swimming pool, initiated Frontier Days 
celebrations and established an agricultural fair and 
rodeo so successful that it rivalled the Calgary Stampede. 
They took on the impossible task of raffling a car, which 
lack of money for gas rendered almost useless to most 
people at that time, and actually raised $3,000. 

He now sees the most significant organizing being 
done within the community groups. “There lies the 
possibility for real change in our society,” he says, 
explaining that local community organizing has broader 
possibilities than issues organizing. 

He said only strong community organizations which 
bring the issues into the community to be understood and 
dealt with at the local level can initiate significant 
changes. “That is the way we are going to fight centrali- 
zation which is the greatest impediment to change in 
society today.” 

So whether as the treasurer of the Saskatchewan 
Council for International Co-operation or as a member of 
the Regina Group for a Non-Nuclear Society, Bill 
Harding continues in the tradition that gave birth to the 
first socialist government in North America. 


(Bill Harding continued until his death in 1993) 
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NDP Victory 


“¥¥ ene situat lon 
in 2 003. 


“Buys” Saskatchewan Some Time 


by Jim Harding 


I n the1999 Saskatch- 
ewan election the NDP 
won 29 seats, the Sas- 
katchewan Party (SKP) 
won 26, and the Liberals 
won three. Voting was 
polarized on an urban- 
rural basis. The NDP 
minority government 


RUNNER.. 


ruled for four years 
through a coalition with 
the Liberals. 

Before the recent 
November election was 
called, the SKP was 
ahead in the polls and the 
pundits were predicting 
an end to the three-term 
NDP rule. During this 
time, Roy Romano had 
stepped down as Premier, 
and was replaced by ex- 
United Church Minister 
Lorne Calvert. He inherited Romano’s baggage and faced 
the turmoil of severe drought and growing anger in rural 
areas. A likable but not particularly strong leader, Calvert 
was left governing with reduced revenue and, after a 
decade of fiscal restraint, with serious demands for catch- 
up programs. 

The pundits were wrong. Even though Saskatchewan 
was in the grips of its first winter storm, voter participa- 
tion went up to 70 percent, higher than the last two 
elections. The NDP increased its popular vote to 45 
percent, and the SKP went down slightly to 40 percent. 
The Liberals’ vote went down from 20 to 14 percent, 
mostly shifting to the NDP. 

Second-choice strategic voting was a definite factor. 
The NDP won a slight majority with 30 seats; the SKP 
got the remaining 28. Two ex-Liberals who ran as 
NDPers were the only Cabinet Ministers defeated. 

In most urban seats the NDP doubled the SKP vote. 
The SKP did not have that kind of majority in many of its 


& 
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rural held ridings. How- 
ever, the SKP was partly 
right that it would break 
into the cities, getting 3 
eastside Saskatoon seats. 
This occurred because 
the Liberal vote held 
more in these ridings. 
The NDP only lost by 
1,400 votes in total in 
these 3 ridings, whereas 
the Liberals held on to 
5,000 votes. 

The NDP held the north 
and kept its small share 
of rural ridings. The 
Minister of Agriculture, 
who was a prime target 
of the SKP through the 
severe drought and the 
BSE crisis, regained his 
rural seat with a larger 
majority than in 1999. 
The rural First Nations’ potential “swing vote”? never 
materialized. Ironically, the party of ex-Reformers and 
ex-Tories that took the name of the province to try to 
reimage as “populists,” saw their victory slip away in the 
final moments when their own incumbent lost in the rural 
riding called “Saskatchewan Rivers.” 


Polarization Over the Crowns 

This was a very polarized and nasty election. The 
SKP, the Liberals and the news media commentators all 
accused the NDP of running a “campaign of fear.” Some 
NDPers accused the New Green Alliance of vote splitting, 
to the benefit of the SKP. But the “green” vote was so low 
(less than 100 average votes across 22 candidates) that it 
was not a factor. The Western Independence Party gar- 
nered more votes where they ran. 

Though the still oil-dependent, Calvert-headed NDP 
was slow to endorse Kyoto, it was more “green” thinking 
than the Romano government, which, along with the prior 
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Blakeney NDP government, put its support solidly behind 
uranium mining. Hints from the SKP that it might reopen 
the province to a Candu nuclear industry. likely rein- 
forced the polarization of the vote to the benefit of 
Calvert. 

But the polarization was primarily around public 
utilities. The SKP faced a dilemma from its first press 
conference when farmer/leader Elwin Hermanson said, 
off the cuff, that if Bell wanted to invest billions into 
Saskatchewan they would have to look at it. Polls indi- 
cated that over 80 percent of Saskatchewan people 
supported the crowns staying public, and the NDP 
election strategy successfully made the fear of privatiza- 
tion stick. 

This polarization didn’t encourage rational compari- 
son of programs. But if anyone carefully studied the SKP 
program, it lost all credibility. It was promoted under 
four headings: taxes, agriculture, education and health. 
But tax cuts permeated the whole program. Education 
property tax on agricultural land was to be cut by 15 
percent and residential property taxes were to become 
deductible. Income tax of post-secondary graduates was 
to be reduced for up to four years. And the small busi- 
ness tax was to be completely eliminated. And of course 
corporate income tax would be lowered, supposedly to 
spur on investment and jobs. 

Meanwhile, with all these tax cuts, the province’s 
share of K-12 education spending was to go from 40 
percent to 50 percent. And there was to be new invest- 
ment in irrigation infrastructure. Post-secondary educa- 
tion funding was to increase by 5 percent a year. Provin- 
cial contributions to healthcare capital costs were to 
grow from 65 to 85 percent. And the SKP promised an 
expansion of nursing training. 

In other words, tax cuts with more spending, the 
same formula that finally brought down the Ontario 
Tories. Though the Saskatchewan memory of Grant 
Devine’s disastrous regime was blurring, especially to 
the young voter, people knew deep down that this meant 
workfare, privatization of services, and selling off the 
crowns to avert a higher provincial deficit. 

The SKP tried to hide these contradictions behind 
its main slogan, “Lets get Saskatchewan Growing.” But 
the sub-text was about profitable economic growth and 
the mythical trickle-down to the needy. The SKP wanted 

to open Saskatchewan to more unregulated and profit- 
able investment in oil, forestry, mining and construction. 
“Grow” meant economy, not quality of life. While it’s 
emotional ads about Saskatchewan youth leaving the 
province did resonate, there was widespread recognition 

__ that “Grow Saskatchewan” meant reduced wages, which 
_ would not attract youth to stay here. 

NDP's program remained general, but it 

ip important progressive principles. Dislike 


Saskatchewan Centennial 
Labour History Book Project 
kkk 


With the help of experienced researchers 
and professional writers, we have started to 
document worker's contributions to the 
development of the province over the last 
100 years - and even earlier. 

In order to complete the 
project and have it published we 


need to raise another 11,000. 
We would like to ask you to 
consider assisting by making a 
donation. Please make your 
cheque payable to 7he Labour 
History Book Project and send 
it to the SFL office. All donors 
will be listed in the book. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
220-2445 13th Ave. 
Regina, SK S4P OWI 


for the bureaucratic and centralized crowns had played a 
role in Grant Devine’s defeat of Blakeney’s NDP in 
1982. The SKP decided to play this card again, this time 
by emphasizing botched crown investments. Rather than 
side-stepping the issue of public ownership, the Calvert 
NDP embraced the crowns and talked of them providing 
affordable services to working families. 

Calvert had already initiated wind power, so, unlike 
the Romano or Blakeney governments, he could credibly 
talk of a “green economy.” And the NDP emphasized 
public healthcare, while the SKP was already alluding to 
going into “P3’s” (public/private partnerships). Else- 
where such privatization has reduced the quality of 
fundamental services - such as hospital cleaning - and 
with prospects of more SARs-like diseases, this would 
jeopardize public health. 


A Resurgence of Progressive Politics? 

By embracing progressive principles, and not trying 
to appease the opposition, the NDP was able to put the 
SKP on the defensive, especially in the latter weeks of the 
campaign. 

Historically the CCF and NDP did better with a three- 
party race. The allying of the right-of-centre into the BC 
Social Credit Party kept the CCF out of power there for 
years. The Campbell Liberals are a similar pro-corporate 
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two-party alliance. And the formation of the SKP out of 
ex-Reform and ex-Tory members and right-leaning Liberals 
was clearly a strategy to win Saskatchewan into the west- 
ern-Canadian corporate-continentalist fold. 

The Saskatchewan election was therefore an impor- 
tant test-case for the ongoing “unity of the right” move- 
ment. When you pull away all the populist, homegrown 
veneers, the SKP is the provincial wing of the new (non- 
Progressive) Conservative Party in the making. While it 
would be a mistake to generalize, the failure of the SKP 
to win with a two-party polarization is encouraging and 
instructive. 

Many right-of-centre Saskatchewan NDP high- 
profilers such as Dwain Lingenfelter, Janice McKinnon, 
Roy Romano himself and even Chris Axworthy (the 
runner-up to Calvert in the leadership contest) bailed 
from politics prior to this election. They preferred a 
strategy that tried to appease business and elite interests, 
not one that directly and unambiguously appealed to 
working people and the common interest. 

But Saskatchewan’s contribution to progressive 
Canadian political culture occurred because there has 
been a commitment here to public institutions, coopera- 
tion and mutual aid. The best scenario coming out of 
Calvert’s NDP victory would therefore be a resurgence 
of this “social gospel” stream stressing ecology, eco- 
nomic justice and reconciliation. However, Saskatch- 


It's all about 
dignity 


Winnipeg (204) 988-1400 
Regina (306) 777-0000 
Edmonton (780) 420-4975 
Vancouver (604) 682-6501 
Calgary (403) 236-2256 
Prince George (250) 563-7202 
Dawson Creek (250) 719-0256 
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ewan has the largest incarceration rate of aboriginal 
people in the country, the largest uranium mines in the 
world, and now the same group of burning-out politi- 
cians back in government - so don’t hold your breath. 
We know that political renewal is hard when you are in 
power. But the Calvert victory should be celebrated 
because it does buy the province some time for the 
necessary progressive political realignment. 

And it is possible that the SKP has peaked. 
Hermanson is probably going to have to step down and 
this will force the Party to deal with ideological issues 
within its “coalition of the willing.” However Saskatch- 
ewan people looking four years down the road should 
not count on this. It was grass-roots common sense that 
saved the NDP’s asses in this election. With continued 
extra-parliamentary impetus from the grass-roots, 
including labour, perhaps Saskatchewan can help lead 
the way to a new round of progressive politics in the 
country. 

This is certainly overdue. 


Jim Harding is an Adjunct Professor of Human 
Justice, and author/editor of Social Policy and Social 
Justice (1995) which critically analyzes the NDP govern- 
ment in Saskatchewan under Blakeney. He is a past inner 
city member of Regina City Council and remains active 
in the ecology and peace movements. 


Are you more than a little 
fed up at the way 
you are treated 
at work? 
Perhaps it is time 
to talk to a union about it. 
Give us a call. 
We can help. 
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Artist Patricia Grover models a jacket and chaps (and 
chair) she created from recycled leather 


Salle 


R. R. McKenzie Agency 


1903 Argyle St 
(at Sask. Drive) 
Regina, SK 


General Insurance 
Motor Licences 
Notary Public 


569-2456 mckrobin@hotmail.com 
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Guilt-Free Leather 


by Leisha Grebinski 


I t’s leather with a conscience. That’s be- 
cause the fine pieces of leather found in Regina 
artist Patricia Grover’s house are not off the back 
of an animal killed just for its fur or skin. 

They’re your grandpa’s old gloves, your aunt’s 
high school jacket, and your ugly brown purse 
that you were going to throw away. 

Grover reconstructs, remodels and redesigns 
leather into a guilt-free luxury, giving the three 
R’s (reduce, reuse, recycle) an entirely new 
meaning. She rips apart the leather item and sews 
the pieces by hand into something totally differ- 
ent. Her first project was a vintage leather pillow 
made from a friend’s leather jacket. She found 
the hand stitching to be very calming and real- 
ized this was something she could embark on. 

Her couch is one of her reconstructions. The 
retro-looking sofa is now covered with a soft, 
pale coloured leather that suits her downtown 
loft in Regina just perfectly. In the middle of her 
living room stands a clothes rack filled with her 
leather collection. Various jackets, pants, and 
little bikinis hang side by side as if they were all 
for sale. 

But, Grover finds it hard to put a price tag on her re- 
creations. “I’m always giving stuff away to friends and 
people I meet,” she says. “But if any of the leather stays 
around for too long, I’ ll start taking it apart and turn it 
into something different again.” 

She’s always had a knack for ripping things apart. 
Back when she was a child, her Christmas presents 
would hardly last an hour before she’d grab them and 
rework them into something completely different. “My 
hands were always busy,” she says. 

Grover also turns farm equipment into plant holders, 
jacket linings into curtains, and rocks into jewelry. She'll 
even turn over paintings she doesn’t like to use the 
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backside of the canvass for something incredibly beauti- 
ful and unique. “Part of why I do this is art supplies are 
so expensive,” she says. “It seems so natural to me to see 
all this stuff that could be used.” 

Grover likes to make annual trips to the dump to 
find new treasures, and she frequently shops at used 
clothing stores in search of old leather with that soft, 
worn-in feel. 

Grover grew up in Saskatchewan and dabbled in 
fine arts at the University of Regina. After completing 
her degree, she went on to get her Masters in Political 
Science - although she now doesn’t even vote. She has 
held a number of nine to five jobs but now, for the first 
time, Grover is making art her full time job. 

Grover truly believes her work is her life. “What 
else do you know but your life,” she says. “How can it 
not be expressed in your work?” 

Her dream is for someone to pick up her label that 
she calls Cache 22. But for now, Grover sits and looks at 
her creations, pleased with what her hands have made. 
Her creative abilities are what make her ideas, that are 
both environmentally friendly and economically feasible 
truly beautiful. 


Saskatchewan 
lamb for sale 


Raised on prairie grass and 
whole grains. No commercial 
feeds. 


Cut, wrapped, 
frozen. 


Free delivery 
in Regina 
area. 
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Paul and Faye 


Leisha Grebinski is studying journalism at the A 
Beingessner 


University of Regina and is a member of the Briarpatch 
board of directors. 


(306) 868-4734 


SGEU has been making positive 
improvements in workplaces and 
communities throughout the province since 
1913. Our 20,000 members are employed in 
all kinds of workplaces throughout the 
province. 
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We want to tell you about a new idea that's catching on. 
It's Pr for our communities, good for our jobs, and 
best of all, it's good for the planet! It's called... 


Extended 


Producer | 


What is EPR? 


EPR means making automotive and other manufacturers 
take full responsibility for the goods they produce — 
even after a product's useful life is over. 


For the auto industry, 
EPR means: 


sq making sure parts are sourced from 
I] environmentally responsible suppliers 


designing cars that can be disassembled, that 
have reusable and recyclable parts, and that are 
free of toxic materials. And most importantly... 


197 


for the trash — and then reusing or recycling 
the parts! 


z taking apart old cars when they're ready 


OE Pole PO lotnik PETA 
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Sounds great, 
but how can it be done? 


Easy. By getting manufacturers to build “disassembly 
plants,” where cars can be taken apart and disposed of 
properly. Disassembly plants will create new jobs in our 
communities. 


Can EPR really work? 


YES! They’re already doing it in Europe. It’s time for 
Canadian manufacturers to “get with the program.” 

With the government’s help, we can make sure Canadian 
auto makers do their bit for a sustainable environment and 
a brighter future. 


www.caw.ca 


COKE KILLS... 
JUST SAY NO 


BY THERESA WOLFWOOD 


The struggle to unionize workers at a 
Coca-Cola bottling facility in Carepa, 
Colombia has resulted in the murder of a 
union leader on the day the company was 
supposed to respond to the union. Days later, 
paramilitary forces entered the plant and told 
workers to resign from the union, leave town 
or be murdered. When the forces burned 
down the union hall, 40 workers were forced 
to resign from the union. 

This is nothing new. In recent years, 
seven trade union leaders at Coke bottling 
plants have been tortured and murdered. 
Other union members that supported the 
Coke workers have also been tortured and 
murdered. In Colombia, a dangerous country 
for organizers, 62 labour activists have 
been killed this year. 

In an unusual and bold move, 
Colombian unions, supported by some 
USA unions are going to court in the 
USA to press charges of human rights 
abuses against Coke - the USA based company and its 
associated bottling companies. 

The case is still in court and the suit has drawn 
much needed attention to Colombia as well as to the 
actions of USA-based transnational corporations around 
the world. 

In the meantime, the USA government provides 
massive military aid to Colombia’s right wing govern- 
ment. The USA is also Colombia’s largest investor. 
Drugs, oil, minerals, even flowers from Colombia end up 
in the USA and benefit their elites. 

There is an international call for a boycott against 
Coca-Cola products to support the workers in Colombia. 
Coke was already on another boycott because the 
company supports George Bush and his war policies. 

If you need any more reasons to boycott Coke, then 
think about this: In one part of India, Coke has bought 
the rights to the groundwater and forbids local people 
from using wells. In other places, Coke has drained the 
ground water dry. Tests in India have shown that the 
Coke produced there is polluted with pesticides. And 


Colombian Coke Float 


who knows when the last time Coke or its water, Dasani, 
was independently tested here in Canada. 

So tum on your tap, drink fair trade tea and coffee 
and locally made juice. You will be healthier and richer 
and you will be performing a political action! It’s a lot 
easier to act on your principles here. You don’t risk 
being shot! 

North American consumers can support the “Cam- 
paign to Stop Killer Coke” by writing letters to the 
company’s board members (many of whom also sit on 
boards of General Electric, Georgia Pacific, Avon 
products, Chevron-Texaco and other giant companies) 
and demand justice for their workers in Colombia. Until 
that day comes, boycott Coke, Dasani, Sprite, Fanta, 
Minute Maid and Nestea. 

Murder in response to workers organizing is un- 
thinkable... it’s undrinkable! 


Theresa Wolfwood is the director of the Barnard- 
Boecker Centre Foundation, Victoria, BC. For more 


information see: www.killercoke.org . 
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A A Labour Minute 
NE nd Democracy 


by Yves Engler 


In mid October we heard about another hit to Canadian 
democracy. This time, however, it wasn’t a political party 
receiving drastically fewer seats than votes, or politicians 
raising huge amounts of cash. Instead it was the confirma- 
tion of a further drop in Canada’s unionization rate. 

According to a policy paper released by the Canadian 
Labour Congress and discussed at a conference on union 
organizing, the Canadian labour movement is only organiz- 
ing about half of the 150-200,000 new members a year it 
needs to maintain current unionization rates. Since 1984 
when the unionization rate hit a high of 41.8 percent it has 
steadily dropped to its current level of 32.2 percent. 

This trend is disconcerting since a central function of 
unions is to increase workplace democracy. Through collec- 
tive bargaining, unions offer workers some way to fight for a 
fair share of the fruits of their labour. Similarly, unions 
provide workers with protection from arbitrary employer 
action. In fact, collective worker action is the most effective 
way to add some democracy to the modern un-democratic 
corporation. 

Corporations, especially non-unionized ones, are highly 
authoritarian structures where workers have little democratic 
control. The business community is open about this. In the 
Financial Times, England’s most influential business paper, 
John Hunt states, “work organizations remain the most 
undemocratic of modem institutions.” Michael Skapinker 
also writing in the FT says; “corporate life is inherently 
undemocratic.” Instead of workers having democratic 
control over their workplaces, a centralized top-down 
authoritarian structure prevails. Workers have little to no 
say; they are simply told what to do. 

In place of democracy, the corporate structure is based 
upon the one dollar = one vote system. Shareholders have 
voting rights depending upon how many shares they own. 
Aside from the power of unions, workers’ concerns are more 
or less left out of the equation, although in some non- 
unionized workplaces workers have some rights depending 
upon laws and specific individual attributes. 

For those who face inhuman work relations but believe 
in people’s inherent ability to manage their own lives, this 
system can be hard to accept. Skapinker’s honesty on how 
business ideologues try to overcome this contradiction 
between the desire of workers and reality, is insightful; 
“What the human relations school has attempted to do is 

persuade ‘freedom loving Americans’ that they can be as 
free at work as they are outside. Through notions such as 
‘empowerment’ management gurus try to persuade employ- 
ees that they have real power.” The same can be said about 


Canadian management strategies. 


United Auto Worszrt 
ZA NAW Local 222 
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One Hundred Thousand >= 
— 
Homer Martin. 


The Autoworkers’ 
$100,000 Rubber Cheque 


In early 1937, General Motors assembly line 
workers in Oshawa, Ontario had had enough of 
wage cuts, production speed-ups and the routine 
firing of older workers. They contacted the United 
Auto Workers who sent in organizer Hugh 
Thompson. He signed up the vast majority of the 
more than 4,000 GM employees in Oshawa, and 
negotiations got under way, but stalled. 

With no other option the workers walked out 
on strike April 8. But resources were scarce and 
late in that same month it looked as though the 
GM employees would be forced back to work 
under the same miserable conditions as before. 

Then UAW international president Homer 
Martin came to Oshawa and presented local union 
head Charlie Millard with a $100,000 cheque to 
see the strike through to a successful conclusion. 
This was a bold move because the UAW was just 
starting out as a union in 1937, and it was 
stretched to its limits in places such as Detroit and 
Flint, Michigan. 

GM and newspapers of the day were all 
greatly impressed by this financial solidarity. A 
contract settlement soon followed with substantial 
gains made by the newly unionized workers in 

Oshawa. 

What the bosses and the media didn’t know 
was that the $100,000 cheque would have bounced 
like a rubber ball. 


Labour Minutes recount the great stories 
from trade union and working class history 
and take just a minute to read 
Roy - Dishaw 
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Unions 

are people 
working together 
to make 

our society 

a better 


more decent 
place to live 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 


Workers have a strong sense of freedom and democ- 
racy, which they want to realize at work. For labour 
organisers, this contradiction between people’s work 
reality and the ideal they hold is an essential organizing 
tool. Most people believe that democracy is a worthwhile 
ideal. 

Nevertheless, in Canadian popular consciousness the 
ideas of workers’ councils and workplace democracy have 
been marginalized. Some people have come to accept that 
democracy in the political realm is the only kind of democ- 
racy, even though, according to Skapinker again, “all 
democratic societies live with the same paradox. We elect 
our political leaders, but we do not elect the people who 
run our workplaces.” 

Why, if we pride ourselves on living in a democratic 
society, do so many workplaces remain undemocratic? 
Most people spend 40 hours a week (about a third of their 
waking hours) at work in an undemocratic structure. Why? 

More importantly, what are the larger societal ramifi- 
cations of the undemocratic one dollar = one vote corpo- 
rate structure? Besides disproportionate power over “their” 
workers’ lives, large shareholders, through their control 
over wealth, have an excessive amount of power within the 
political system. Through their ownership of shares, these 
people buy political parties, own the media, fund think 
tanks, organize themselves in business lobby groups, 
amongst other things. In short, they try to mould societies’ 
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political, cultural and economic structure to their benefit. 
Unions can, if powerful enough, counteract this corporate 
domination and mold society in a more progressive man- 
ner. 

Sweden and the USA provide contrasting examples of 
unionization rates and the spectrum of influence unions 
have in the industrialized world. Sweden has an electoral 
participation rate above 80 percent and one of the most 
advanced welfare states. Women receive a year’s maternity 
leave with pay, university education is free, public daycare 
is extensive, and it’s one of the most egalitarian industrial- 
ized nations. Not surprisingly, Sweden’s unionization rate 
is very high at about three-quarters of the workforce. 

In the United States on the other hand, only 13 
percent of the workforce belong to unions and barely half 
the population bothers to vote in elections. It’s the only 
industrialized nation without universal health coverage, 
women get just four weeks of maternity leave without pay 
and wealth inequality is the most acute in the industrialized 
world. In short, the USA has a terrible social safety net. 

Unions democratize the modern un-democratic 
workplace. Also, union involvement and strength usually 
translates into more vibrant political democracies and 
socially progressive governments. So Canada’s declining 
union participation should concern us all. 


Yves Engler is a Montreal based activist and writer. 


I recently had an e-mail exchange with 
a right-winger from my local newspaper, and 
of course the war with Iraq came up pretty 
quick. But he said something in defense of 
George Bush that really surprised me. In 
defense of the attack on Iraq he said 
“between Hussein and Bush, Hussein is the 


bad guy.” 

My first response was... So your guy is 
better than a third world dictator, Wow! 
What an accomplishment! Does he put that 
on his resumé? 

And with that in mind, I started 
wondering... What would a George W. Bush 
resumé look like exactly? Listed below is 
what I came up with. 


George W. Bush's Resumé 


(by Kelley Kramer) 


Past work experience: 

- Ran for congress and lost. 

- Produced a Hollywood slasher B movie. 

- Bought an oil company, but couldn’t find any oil in 
Texas, company went bankrupt shortly after I sold all my 
stock. 

- Bought the Texas Rangers baseball team in a sweet- 
heart deal using tax-payer money. 

- With fathers help (and his name) was elected Governor 
of Texas. Accomplishments: Changed pollution laws for 
power and oil companies and made Texas the most 
polluted state in the Union. Cut taxes and bankrupted the 
Texas government to the tune of billions in borrowed 
money. Set record for most executions by any Governor 
in American history. 

- Became president after losing the popular vote by over 
500,000 votes, with the help of my fathers appointments 
to the Supreme Court. 


Accomplishments as president: 

- Attacked and took over two countries. 

- Spent the surplus and bankrupted the treasury. 

- Shattered record for biggest annual deficit in history. 
- Set economic record for most foreclosures and private 
bankruptcies filed in any 12 month period. 

- Set all-time record for biggest drop in the history of 


the stock market. 

- First president in decades to execute a federal prisoner. 
- First president in USA history to enter office with a 
criminal record. 

- First year in office set the all-time record for most days 
on vacation by any president in USA history. 

- Presided over the worst security failure in USA history. 
- Set the record for more campaign fund-raising trips 
than any other president in USA history. 

- In my first two years in office over 2 million Ameri- 
cans lost their job. 

- Cut benefits for more unemployment Americans than 
any prior president. 

- Appointed more convicted criminals to administration 
positions than any president in USA history. 

- Set the record for the least number of press confer- 
ences of any president since the advent of television. 

- Signed more laws and executive orders amending the 
Constitution than any previous president. 

- Presided over the biggest energy crises in USA history 
and refused to intervene when corruption was revealed. 
- Presided over the highest gasoline prices in USA 
history and refused to use the national reserves as past 
presidents have. 

- Cut healthcare benefits for war veterans. 

- Set the all-time record for most people worldwide to 
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simultaneously take to the streets to protest me (15 
million people), shattering the record for protest against 
any person in history. 

- Dissolved more international treaties than any presi- 
dent in USA history. 

- My presidency is the most secretive and un-account- 
able of any in USA history. 

- Members of my cabinet are the richest of any adminis- 
tration in USA history. 

- First president in USA 
history to have all 50 states 
of the Union simultane- 
ously go bankrupt. 

- Presided over the biggest 
corporate stock market 
fraud in the history of the 
world. 

- First president in USA 
history to order a USA 
attack and military occupation of a sovereign nation. 

- Set the all-time USA record for biggest annual budget 
spending increases. 

- First president to have the United Nations remove the 
USA from the human rights commission. 

- First president to have the United Nations remove the 
USA from the elections monitoring board. 

- We have the less congressional oversight than any 
presidential administration in USA history. 

- Rendered the entire United Nations irrelevant. 

- Withdrew from the World Court of Law. 

- Refused to allow inspectors access to USA prisoners 
of war - no longer abide by the Geneva Conventions. 

- First president to refuse United Nations election 
inspectors (2002 elections). 

- All-time USA (and world) record holder for most 
corporate campaign donations. 

- My biggest campaign contributor presided over one of 
the largest corporate bankruptcy frauds in world history 
(Kenneth Lay, former CEO of Enron Corporation). 

- Spent more money on polls and focus groups than any 
president in USA history. 

- First USA president to unilaterally attack a sovereign 
nation against the will of the United Nations and the 
world community. 

- First USA president to establish a secret shadow 
government. 

- Took the biggest world sympathy for the USA after 
911, and in less than a year made the USA the most 
resented country in the world. 

- Created the most hostile Israeli-Palestine relations in at 
least 30 years. 

- First USA president in history to have a majority of the 
people of Europe (71%) view my presidency as the 
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Set the all-time record for most people 
worldwide to simultaneously take to the 
streets to protest me (15 million 


people), shattering the record for 
protest against any person in history. 
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biggest threat to world peace and stability. TE 

- First USA president in history to have the people of 
South Korea more threatened by the USA than their 
immediate neighbor, North Korea. 

- Changed USA policy to allow convicted criminals to 
be awarded government contracts. 

- Set all-time record for number of administration 
appointees who violated USA law by not selling huge 
investments in corporations bidding for government 
contracts. 

- Failed to fulfill my 
pledge to get Osama Bin 
Laden “dead or alive.” 

- Failed to capture the 
anthrax killer who tried to 
murder the leaders of our 
country at the United 
States Capitol building. 
After 18 months I have no 


leads and zero suspects. 

- In the 18 months following the 911 attacks I have 
successfully prevented any public investigation into the 
biggest security failure in the history of the United 
States. 

- Removed more freedoms and civil liberties for Ameri- 
cans than any other president. 


Records and References: 

- At least one conviction for drunk driving in Maine 
(Texas driving record has been erased and is not avail- 
able). 

- AWOL from National Guard and Deserted the military 
during a time of war. 

- Refused to take drug test or even answer any questions 
about drug use. 

- All records of my tenure as governor of Texas have 
been spirited away to my fathers library, sealed in 
secrecy and are un-available for public view. 

- All records of any investigations into my insider 
trading or bankrupt companies are sealed in secrecy and 
un-available for public view. 

- All minutes of meetings for any public corporation I 
served on the board of are sealed in secrecy and un- 
available for public view. 

- Any records or minutes from meetings I (or my VP) 
attended regarding public energy policy are sealed in 
secrecy and un-available for public review. 

- For personal references please speak to my daddy or 
uncle James Baker (They can be reached at their offices 
of the Carlyle Group for war-profiteering.) 


reprinted with permission from BuzzFlash 
www.buzzflash.com 
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= askatchewan Premier Lorne Calvert had the good 
grace to apologize recently after one of his aides 
penned a cartoon depicting opposition leader Elwin 
Hermanson as a Nazi. Unfortunately, such crude 
invocations of the Nazi era and the Holocaust are far 
from rare. In fact, the Holocaust and the Nazis are a 
standard source of attack metaphors. 

At the height of the early 1990s “PC scare,” 
Maclean’s was willing to liken “politically correct” 
university students to the “Hitler Youth,” and described 
anti-smoking activists as “new health Nazis,” agents of 
“social fascism” and “totalitarian righteousness” - all in 
a single article! 

Some seriously disgruntled people have set up 
“feminazis,” an internet newsgroup “for people who 
hate radical feminists.” The National Post’s Terence 
Corcoran also finds echoes of Naziism in the most 
unlikely places. When the American Institute for 
Cancer Research issued guidelines for barbecuing meat 
safely, this somehow reminded Corcoran of the Nazi 
era. Not feeling any particular need to be consistent, 
however, Corcoran denounces the “media hysterics” of 
those who compare current genetic research with Nazi 
experiments. 

Nor is this hyperbole limited to shrill journalists. A 
lawyer for RJR Macdonald has claimed that the treat- 
ment of the tobacco industry by the legal system 
resembles the treatment of Jews in Nazi Germany. Tom 
DeLay, second in line to the USA presidency, casually 
describes his own government’s Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency as “the Gestapo.” 

What’s wrong with all this? Most obviously, it is 
an insult to the memory of the Nazis’ victims. When 
someone casually compares whatever happens to bug 
them to the Holocaust, they are trivializing that horren- 
dous event. A more subtle problem is the impact of this 

repeated use of the Nazi horror upon our political 
culture. In a democracy, decisions are wiser if they are 
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My Opinion 


©The Problem 
with Holocaust © (alk 


by Phil Ryan 


made after a reasoned discussion. Dean Inge once 
commented that “counting heads” is better than “break- 
ing them.” Even better is when the heads have talked 
things over before being counted. But shrill invocations 
of the Nazi era certainly do not promote reasoned 
discussion. Such talk paints opponents as evil, a disease 
that must be crushed, not as fellow citizens with whom 
one has a duty to reason. 

Of course Holocaust talk is not the only culprit in 
this regard. A recent National Post article labelled the 
effort to end tobacco sponsorship of sports events a 
“tobacco jihad.” This suggests that September 11 may 
yield a supply of fresh attack-metaphors. Yet the hold 
that the Holocaust has on our public imagination 
probably ensures that the Nazis will remain the chief 
source of over-the-top political insults. 

Can we do anything about this? Sure. Anytime a 
politician you helped elect indulges in Holocaust talk, 
send them a note. “Don’t be so ignorant!” should do it. 
And if you happen to be an editor, you are welcome to 
make use of the following rejection slip, to be used 
whenever needed: “If you really think [fill in the blank] 
is in any way comparable to the Holocaust, 
then you are too stupid to write for our publication.” 
With any luck, this will dissuade at least some people 
from Holocaust talk. 

It will also, of course, provoke charges of 
“Stalinist censorship.” But that’s another story. 


Phil Ryan is an Associate Professor in Carleton 
University’s School of Public Policy and Administra- 
tion, and author of The Fall and Rise of the Market in 
Sandinista Nicaragua (McGill-Queen’s University 
Press). 


My Opinion does not necessarily represent the 
editorial views of Briarpatch. We welcome 
submissions and encourage any ensuing dialogue. 
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Red to Green 


by Clave Powell 


40 hen I agreed to do a post-mortem on the Saskatch- 
ewan provincial election, I initially thought I would just 
do a “report.” But since the regular media have done that 
to death, I decided it would be more useful to stimulate 
discussion (and hopefully feedback) by giving you my 
own spin - which may raise some eyebrows but hope- 
fully resonate with Briarpatch readers. 

In a nutshell: I'm glad the Saskatchewan Party 
(SKP) lost but at the same time, I’m not thrilled that the 
NDP won. That may sound oxymoronish, but let me 
explain. 

Once again, I was faced with this choice: “The NDP 
may be bad, but the other guys are much worse.” It’s a 
frustrating position for a socialist to be in. I have no 
hesitation in rejecting the right-wing ideology of the 
SKP (and the Liberals) but over the past 15 years or 
more, the NDP has also moved farther and farther to the 
right. This election, for the first time in my life, I did not 
vote NDP but marked my ballot for the New Green 
Alliance candidate. I did so not as a protest but because 
their platform was more progressive than any of the 
other parties! 

Let’s look at some actions - or inactions - by previ- 
ous NDP governments. 


The Unions 

The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (SFL) and 
most of its affiliates lined up once again with the NDP. 
No one can blame them. Hermanson’s crew would have 
made life much harder for working people, had they 
come to power. 

But how often have the NDP delivered on labour’s 
requests? For years the SFL has called for dozens of 
improvements to legislation such as anti-scab legislation, 
amendments to the Trade Union Act and Labour Stand- 
ards Act (both last amended in 1994), whistle-blowers 
legislation, pay equity, a higher minimum wage, better 
health and safety laws, and on and on. The NDP has not 
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acted on any of these. Will they over the next four years? 
Frankly, I’m skeptical. 


Resources 

Under the Blakeney NDP government, resource 
royalties and taxes provided 31.4 percent of provincial 
revenues. Devine’s PC government reduced that to 15.2 
percent. Yet when Romanow assumed power, his NDP 
government reduced this revenue even further: to just 
13.1 percent! A few weeks prior to this election, Premier 
Calvert said he planned a “review” of resource royalties. 
Is another reduction in the works? 


Privatizing the Crowns 

Clearly, the strategy of hammering on this issue was 
a clever and successful one which had the SKP on its 
heels throughout the campaign. It was noted that the 
Devine government had privatized - either partially or 
completely - companies like the Potash Corporation, the 
Saskatchewan Mining Development Corporation and the 
Prince Albert Pulp Company. 

Yet when the NDP regained power, they made no 
attempt to reverse these Tory decisions. One shameful 
action which Devine took, and the NDP initially ex- 
pressed outrage about and yet has done nothing to 
reverse, is the elimination of the school-based Children’s 
Dental Program, the wholesale firing of the employees, 
and the bargain basement sell off of the equipment. 

Asked about this during the campaign, Calvert’s 
defence was that it would be too expensive to purchase 
new equipment and restart the program. Might I suggest 
that a reasonable increase in resource royalty rates would 
solve that problem? 

Another plank in the Calvert election program was 
the usual argument that only the NDP can be trusted to 
protect our health care system. Here too, however, there 
are flaws. For example: many years ago, the NDP 
instituted a rule that private nursing homes could operate 
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with no more than 25 beds. Under Romanow, this limit 
was raised to 40 beds, making it easier for private 
operators and weakening one facet of the public system. 
Several health districts, under the misguided 
notion that they can save money, have tried to contract 
out services such as food preparation, laundry and 
housecleaning. In the Regina Health District, the Board 
considered hiring an Atlanta, Georgia multinational 
corporation to bring in “rethermalized” food. The 
decision is currently on hold. 
In most cases, it’s been the unions leading the opposi- 
tion. Like Pontius Pilate, the government washes its 
hands of the issue. Since they control the purse strings, 
would it not be a simple matter to tell health districts 
that there will be NO privatizing of health care OF 
ANY KIND? Period. 


The Environment 

It’s encouraging to hear the premier promise to 
pay more attention to issues like expansion of solar and 
wind power and reduction of pollutants, but here again 
the hypocricy shows through. The NDP continues to 
encourage the almost uncontrolled expansion of Inten- 
sive Livestock Operations, especially hog barns. These 
abominations are a serious threat to our water systems, 


conditions for most workers are appalling and the use 
of chemicals and medicines poses a health concern for 
consumers. Did we learn nothing from Walkerton or 
North Battleford? And while giving lip service to the 
Kyoto accord, the government increased the speed limit 
on some highways, encouraging the burning of even 
more fossil fuels! 

No doubt some will regard this article as just a 
“rant” by a disgruntled former New Democrat. Think 
what you will, my purpose is not only to point out how 
the NDP has “lost its way” but to encourage people 
both inside and outside the party to convince the 
Calvert administration to take some positive actions on 
these issues. If they continue to head to the right and to 
alienate their left wing, I predict there will be no fifth 
term in office. If the Saskatchewan Party learns from 
their mistakes and elects a new, more dynamic and 
presentable leader, they may be triumphant next time. 

I don’t want that and I’m sure most Briarpatch 


readers don’t either. 


Clare Powell is a former union Communications 
Representative - now retired, a member of the 
Briarpatch board, and host of the show Eclectic Cafe 
on Regina s community radio station CJTR (91.3 FM). 


Nurses Care 


programs in the province last year. 
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You don't need to be a rocket-scientist to figure out there is a nursing shortage. And it's 
only going to get worse. As nurses get older, they think about early retirement. 


The average retirement age for a nurse in this province is 56. The average age of a 
Saskatchewan nurse is 43, while 20 percent of our members are over 50. Ten years from 
now, 58 percent of the 8,000 nurses currently working in Saskatchewan will have retired. 


The numbers just don’t add up. That's because more nurses retire than graduate. Yet there 
are only 300 nursing seats in Saskatchewan for students wanting to become nurses. That's 
not enough, considering more than 800 well-qualified applicants applied to enter nursing 


The Saskatchewan Union of Nurses wants to help solve the nursing shortage. Our goal is 
to provide the best care for the people of Saskatchewan. 


The Gare Jou Count On, 


The 8,000 members of the Saskatchewan Union of Nurses 


Saskatchewan Union of Nurses * 2330-2nd Avenue Regina, Saskatchewan S4R 1A6 * (306) 525-1666 * www.sun-nurses.sk.ca 
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and with 


In solidarity with 
Canada's First Peoples On the front line 
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